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I your orders carry a preference 
rating of AA-5 or better, you can 
get immediate delivery of a Graflex 
Photorecord Microfilm Outfit. 


Here is the pioneer in portable 
microfilm equipment. Its present im- 
proved design is the result of years 
of technical and military use. 


One man can easily carry the entire 
outfit in its packing case. When set 
up, the case becomes the operations 
platform. Any available 110 volt power 
supply is satisfactory. It also incor- 
porates its own lighting system, is 
actuated by air compressed by a foot 
pedal or by a pressure cylinder or 


The FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 


The 
GRAFLEX 
Photorecord 


Microfilm 
Outfit 


other properly regulated air line. 

A wide field of applications includes 
recording on film: printed and flat 
materials, bound volumes, documents, 
blueprints, parts and small assemblies, 
stamps, coins, solid objects virtually 
one fairly flat dimension, and person- 
nel identification. 

Personnel can operate the Graflex 
Photorecord Microfilm Outfit with 
very little training. Its cost is lower 
than you would anticipate. Also 
available is the Spencer Microfilm 
Reader, a special projector for day- 
light use. 

See your GRAFLEX Dealer. 





ROCHESTER 8, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Peacetime manufacturers of GRAFLEX and Speed GRAPHIC Prize-Winning Cameras 
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LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND 
During April there will be a campaign 
to collect funds for a library representa- 
tive in Washington and for a national 
public relations program in support of 
library development. 
The funds will be used: 
1. To maintain a representative of li- 
brary interests in Washington under the 
direction of the A.L.A.: 
(a) To help secure Army camp li- 
brary books and equipment for rural 
library service, when this property is 
no longer needed by the Army 
(b) To help make other appropriate 
surplus property, including books, 
available to college and university li- 
braries, school libraries, public libra- 
ries, state library extension agencies, 
and other publicly supported or tax- 
exempt libraries 
(c) To provide government agencies 
with information concerning the na- 
tion’s needs for improved and ex- 
tended library service. 
2. To enable the American Library: As- 
sociation to carry on a national public 


relations program in support of the 
above objectives. 

I have been appointed State Director 
of this campaign and librarians will be 
hearing more about it a little later. By 
concerted effort we can secure a repre- 
sentative in Washington to help nation- 
wide library development. This is our 
opportunity to help ourselves reach the 
goals to which we have long looked for- 
ward. Please keep this in mind and 
watch A.L.A. Bulletin, Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Library Journal, etc. for further 
details. 


Mabel R. Gillis, State Librarian. 


Two pamphlets useful in fair play exhibits 
or discussion groups may be obtained without 
charge from the War Relocation Authority, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C.: Nisei in uniform, and What we're 
fighting for; statements by United States ser- 
vicemen about Americans of Japanese descent. 
Another publication needed in California li- 
braries is Born free and equal, text and photo- 
graphs by Ansel Adams. (Published by U. S. 
Camera, New York. $1.) Unusual photo- 
graphs show the desert and mountains at 
Manzanar and the Japanese-Americans lo 
cated there. 









Library Furniture, 


Supplies and Book 


ab 
Manufactured and Supplied by 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


GAYLORD’S 


The name that has remained 
Outstanding throughout the Library 
Supply Field for 49 Years! 


Repair Materials 
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“WE HAVE THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF TECHNICAL 
AND BUSINESS BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC COAST” 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 


ey, | 
TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS 
and NON-FICTION BOOKS 


We supply LIBRARIES with NON-FICTION BOOKS at BET- 
TER DISCOUNTS and in LESS TIME than any other wholesaler 
in CALIFORNIA. 

The reason is simple. We are SPECIALISTS, dealing in. TECH- 
NICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS only, we carry no fiction. We 
are selling agents or depository for most of the publishers of non- 
fiction. Our stock of technical and scientific books is the largest 
in the West. Our experience includes the supplying of most of 
the larger libraries with technical books for many years and this 
experience and technical information is at your disposal. 


ee ee ee? ee? a’, ne 


We stock the more important books of the following publishers 


American Institute of Accountants 


American Society of Metals 
American Technical Society 
Appleton Century Company 
Theo. Audel Company 

* Aviation Press 
Bankers Publishing Co. 
Brookings Institution 
Bruce Publishing Company 
Chemical Catalog Company 
Chemical Publishing Co. 
Chemical Rubber Company 
Columbia University Press 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
Dodd Mead & Co. 
F. J. Drake & Co. 
Gillette Publishing Co. 
Goodheart-Wilcox Co. 
Gulf Publishing Co. 
Harper & Brothers 
Norman W. Henley Co. 
Industrial Press 
International Textbook Co. 
Lane Publishing Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Longmans-Green & Co. 
The Macmillan Company 


Manual Arts Press 

McGraw-Hill Book Corapany 

C. V. Mosby Co. 

National Bureau Economic Research 
Nickerson & Collins Co. 
Nordeman Publishing Co. 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co. 
Pencil Points Press 

Pergande Publishing Co. 

Pitman Publishing Pp. 

Popular Mechanics Press 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Radio & Technical Publishing Co. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Richard D. Irwin Co. 

Ronald Press Company 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Simon & Schuster 
Simmons-Boardman Co. 

Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
Trautwine Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Company 
Whittlesey House 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Yale University Press 


We have two stores, order from the branch nearest you. 


Technical Book Company 


808 S.‘Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 
VAndike 6001 


432 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
YUkon 2262 
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' BOOKS 


When purchasing books, we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, 
both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
COMPANY 


Div. of The American News Company, Inc. 
657 Howard Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


Prompt, Efficient Service 


plus a large stock of adult and 
juvenile books enable us to do 
the largest trade book business 
of any firm west of Chicago. 


ASK THE 
LIBRARIAN 
WHO DEALS. 
WITH US 


0 


The Los Angeles 
News Company 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


THE UNITED 
NATIONS SERIES 


Each volume is a comprehensive and 
authoritative survey of the people, culture, 
history, and government of one of the 
United Nations, and contains about 500 
pages, plus illustrations and maps. General 
Editor is Robert J. Kerner. 


New Titles 


POLAND. Edited by Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 
Published January 1945. $5.00 


BELGIUM. Edited by Jan-Albert Goris. 
March. $5.00 


Again Available 


THE NETHERLANDS. Edited by B. Landheer. 
Second printing. $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRESS 


BERKELEY 4 LOS ANGELES 24 


Please address all corr 
to the Berkeley office. 
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| BOOKS? 


eee Of course 


And something more than just books . . . we here at 


Vromans are proud of the service we give to our cus- 
tomers. . . . Fortunately for us, and for you, we have 


close at hand those facilities which make it possible 
for us to sell service along with the books you may 


iy: .. 


A larger and more varied stock than can be 


found anywhere else on the Pacific Coast; 


A staff trained to handle library business 


in the way you like it done; 


* And prices and discounts that are very attractive. 


CATS 


A. C. VROMAN 


Incorporated 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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TREASURE CHESTS 


Our California campaign to collect 
money for Treasure Chests of Books to 
be sent to the children in the devastated 
countries abroad is steaming ahead in 
practically all the libraries in the state. 
The children’s response has been spon- 
taneous and generous. 


“A sixth grade in a Mexican school 
in San Bernardino County made candied 
apples after school, which they sold 
rapidly, earning $5.58 for the Treasure 
Chests,” writes Zora Lang, chairman for 
the county. 


“A nine year old boy, a constant 
reader of excellent books, left $1.68 on 
my desk with a note: “Dear Miss Lang, 
I want the children in occupied territory 
to have this part of my Christmas money. 
I can’t bear to think of anyone not hav- 
ing books’.” 


From a Lassen County school Lenala 
Martin received this letter: 

“We are glad to give five dollars to 
the Treasure Chest because we have en- 
joyed books and know the children of 
the foreign countries will, too. This 
gift was earned by all of us for doing 
janitor work. We wish you success in 
your drive. 

Yours sincerely, 
Johnstonville School.” 


“A penny from every school child in 
California” was the recommendation of 
Leone Garvey, President of the C.L.A. 
Section for Work with Boys and Girls, 
for this nation-wide drive sponsored by 
the Book Committee of the Women’s 
Council for Post War Europe. Our 
participation in the drive started at the 
Section meeting last October in Los An- 
geles, where it was first announced. On 
that Saturday morning, one hundred 
dollars was generously contributed by 
the librarians present. 


From that time on the campaign has 
gained momentum. Though few final 
reports have been received, the District 
Chairmen have sent the following con- 
tributions to our Section Treasurer: 


100 


$ 173.36 Mt. Shasta, Ella P. Morse, 


Chairman 


1669.33 Portola, Dagny Juell, 


Chairman 
Redwood, Helen B. Muire, 


Chairman, no report 
San Francisco Bay, 
Natalie Mayo, Chairman 


Southern, Gladys English, 
Chairman 


200.00 
1632.33 


1463.05 Yosemite, Irene Branham, 


Chairman 


$5138.06 


Each District in the State was or- 
ganized for the Campaign with a chair- 
man to whom contributions should have 
been sent before the end of February. 
But if you were late starting, do not 
feel constrained to stop before you finish. 
Since it was not possible to secure a 
chairman for the Golden Empire Dis- 
trict, contributions received by librarians 
in that part of the state may be sent 
directly to the Section Treasurer, Mrs. 
Maurine S. Hardin, University High 
School 5714 Grove Street, Oakland 9. 


Parent Teacher Associations, women’s 
clubs and other organizations will con- 
tribute to make our California gift a 
generous one. The knowledge of what 
the children in other countries have suf- 
fered in this destructive war moves all 
people with a desire to help them. And 
where is there a more fitting place to 
ask for money for children’s books than 
in our libraries? Through this gift of 
books from the children of America to 
the children of the countries, desolated 
by war, all children will be united in a 
bond of sympathy and understanding 
that will flourish in the happier world 
for which we are all praying, planning 
and working. 


Gladys English 
State Chairman 
Treasure Chests Campaion 
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BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 
IN KERN COUNTY 


ELEANOR N. WILSON 
County Librarian 


66F- 9 OW did we ever get along with- 
out it?” “One of the finest 
services we receive.” “The children and 
I look forward to its visits.” Such are 
the remarks which greet the Kern 
County Library Bookmobile as it makes 
its rounds of the schools of the county. 
The teachers have a basis for comparison 
for after two years of service the book- 
mobile was taken off the roads due to 
war restrictions. During the school year 
for 1942-1943 the bookmobile sat in the 
garage with its wheels jacked up and 
its precious tires off the ground. This 
was during the period when the future 
looked uncertain and the county’s Safety 
Commission was cutting down on the 
number af vehicles used by each county 
department, the thought being that as 
cars wore out those in storage could be 
released to replace them. During that 
year the library tried hard to make up 
for its lack by extra visits to the schools. 
One year of such attempted economy 
proved to the librarians that the book- 
mobile was a necessity in wartime more 
than at any other period for librarians 
were scarce and their services must be 
used to best advantage and teachers were 
finding it increasingly difficult to come 
to headquarters to make their own selec- 
tion of books. After the year’s trial 
the county librarian asked the Safety 
Commission to reconsider its decision 
and the upshot was that the matter was 
turned over to the County Board of 
Supervisors. There were many happy 
people when the Supervisors voted to 
restore bookmobile service and the tan 
truck with glass-fronted bookshelves was 
seen once more on the county roads. 
The plan of service is for the bookmo- 
bile to carry unit material and sample 
supplementary texts on one side presided 
over by a member of the library's school 
department, and on the other side to 


carry recreational reading books from 
the children’s department with a chil- 
dren's librarian to give help and advice. 
A schedule is made up in advance cover- 
ing approximately a six-week period 
which is the time necessary to visit all 
the schools. Cards are sent to the prin- 
cipals informing them of when to expect 
the bookmobile so that they can have 
books ready to return when it arrives. 
It is a great day for the small isolated 
schools when the bookmobile appears. 
Children and teacher gather round the 
little traveling library—the nearest thing 
to a real library that some of:the children 
ever see—and make their selection. The 
children usually choose the recreational 
reading books, returning as many as they 
take. At the same time the teacher is 
selecting a new unit, looking over some 
readers or asking for material on the 
local desert or mountain region. Chil- 
dren usually beg the librarian for a story 
and gather round eagerly while she tells 
one. Then with the returned books 
slipped and filling the gaps on the shelves 
the bookmobile drives off amid shouts of 
“Goodbye”, “Thanks” and “Come ‘again 


soon”. 


The next stop may be at a consolidated 
school with many rooms and large classes. 





In this case the rooms take turns in 
coming out and the teacher usually se- 
lects a committee of half a dozen boys 
and girls to choose books for the class. 
This saves time and confusion and gives 
the children a sense of responsibility. 
When all classes have been cared for the 
bookmobile moves on once more. From 
three to five schools are usually reached 
in a day’s work, depending on size and 
distance. Back in Bakersfield the book- 
mobile must be reloaded for the next 
trip. This causes another consideration 
in making up the schedule so that a 
trip from which the librarians return 
after hours will not be followed by an- 
other the next day when they must 
leave early. Plans are made so that 
except in an emergency the same li- 
brarians do not go out two days in 
succession. When they have to work 
overtime on a trip they are allowed time 
off to make up for it. 

The bookmobile was made from a 


At Stanford University two years ago 
a Memorial Fund was established to re- 
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Yy-ton commercial panel truck. On each 
side two doors with glass panes open 
upward exposing two bookshelves and 
a metal door below drops down making 
a counter and opening to another shelf 
of books. This means that on each side 
of the bookmobile there are three book- 
shelves, each shelf divided into two sec- 
tions. When the back doors of the 
truck are opened two bookcases each 
five feet long and three shelves high 
roll out on ball bearing casters. In all, 
the bookmobile has sixty running feet of 
shelving. Back of the seat on either 
side facing the front is a cupboard for 
supplies. The bookmobile also carries a 
folding table and chair used in charging 
books so that it is a pretty complete 
library. 

After nearly four years of active ser- 
vice the bookmobile has proved its worth 
to teachers and pupils as well as to the 
librarians of Kern County. 


ceive gifts for the purchase of books 
in memory of former students. It was 
begun when one of the professors said: 
“Hereafter, when one of my former 
students dies, I am going to give a 
memorial book in his honor, thus serving 
two purposes: first, a lasting memorial 
to one of our Stanford family, and 
second, an aid to the coming generations 
of Stanford students who will use the 
book.” A bookplate is placed in the 
memorial books. The General Secretary 
of the university sends a card to the 
family of the person who is remembered 
in this way, telling of the books that 
have been placed in the library. 
National City Public Library has re- 
ceived a gift of $5000 to create the 
Winifred E. Short Memorial fund for 
purchase of books and periodicals. The 
gift was made by Charles T. Short in 
memory of his wife, long a member of 
the library board in that city. Dividends 
from the securities in which these funds 
are invested will be used for the pur- 


‘chases. Books so acquired will be marked 


with a special plate, designed by Robert 
L. Baldwin of Palm City. 
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THE PACIFIC AERONAUTICAL LIBRARY’ 


JOHANNA E. 


TH Pacific Aeronautical Library was 
opened in October 1941 through the 
cooperation of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences—a national scientific 
organization—and several of the large 
local aircraft companies. Its establish- 
ment was the direct result of agitation 
on the part of a group of special and 
public librarians who realized the need 
for a centralized research library for 
the aircraft industry in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


It was begun more or less as an ex- 
periment. The Institute donated a small 
collection of books and technical reports, 
and the local aircraft companies con- 
tributed funds for salaries and operating 
costs. The half-day librarian spent most 
of his time soliciting donations of books 
and magazines, and stimulating interest 
among the aircraft companies. As the 
collection grew, the requests increased, 
and more companies decided to try the 
service. Gradually the library developed, 
although always rather restricted by 
limited funds. . 


By the time two years had gone by, 
the library had a staff of eight, and 
approximately 2000 books, 18,000 un- 
bound periodicals and 5000 serials and 
pamphlets. It served fifteen libraries lo- 
cated in Los Angeles County, as well as 
two libraries in San Diego. 

The requests covered such a wide 
range of publications that the library 
could not possibly consider acquiring 
many of them. We had been borrow- 
ing some books from the Los Angeles 
Public Library on a company card and 
mailing them to the aircraft libraries, but 
this became increasingly difficult. 

The library was now under the active 
supervision of the Aircraft War Produc- 
tion Council, an organization composed 
of the presidents of the seven largest 
aircraft companies on the Pacific Coast. 
The manager of the Council was able to 


ALLERDING 


get a special appropriation whereby the 
library could rent a station-wagon and 
messenger from a bonded messenger 
company. Every day, five days a week, 
the messenger cuvered a route of 150 
miles. 

By having such a delivery service, we 
secured the generous cooperation of 
many libraries in this area. We leaned 
most heavily on the Science Department 
of the Los Angeles Public Library, and 
were able to borrow bound periodicals 
and reference books as well as regular 
circulating material. We also obtained 
considerable material from US.C., 
U.C.L.A., California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the Los Angeles County 
Public Library. Unusual items were 
secured from various special libraries, 
such as the Southern California Edison 
Company, Plastics Industries Technical 
Institute, Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, and others, and we 
even made use of individual private 
collections. Of course, we frequently 
borrowed material from one aircraft 
company library for another. In addi- 
tion we often secured publications and 
photostats from the California State 
Library, University of California, Stan- 
ford University, and a number of li- 
braries in the east. 

Not only could we borrow material 
not usually loaned, but we were also 
permitted to place our requests by phone, 
thus saving even more time. Every day, 
at specified times, we phoned the differ. 
ent libraries from whom we wished to 
borrow, gave them the references and 
the names of the companies for whom 
they were intended. The libraries then 
assembled the material, labeled the items 
with the company names, and placed 
them in boxes ready for our messenger 
to pick up the next day. The material 
was then delivered directly to the com- 
panies, along with the loans from our 
own library. 


* Paper presented by the librarian at the annual meeting of the California Library Association, 1944. 





Because we had the necessary bibliog- 
raphies, indexes, union lists and refer- 
ence tools, we were able to verify and 
locate the references—which were often 
rather vague and indefinite— and co- 
ordinate the requests, so that the other 
libraries would be spared as much work 
as possible. 

Naturally we tried to meet some of 
the demand by purchasing necessary 
books and subscribing to over 200 peri- 
odicals, but as our resources and services 
grew, the engineers asked for increasingly 
varied information. 

As a central library we were made a 
depository for special material. The first 
of these was a complete file of Library 
of Congress main entry cards for aero- 
nautical books. Then we became a 
clearing house for duplicate magazines 
and publications sent to us by various 
libraries and other sources. We selected 
items to build up our own collection, 
and then prepared exchange lists which 
were sent not only to our aeronautical 
libraries, but to technical libraries all 
over the country. By this interchange 
we were able to add a great many useful 
publications to our files. 

A year and a half ago the British Air 
Commission made the Pacific Aeronauti- 
cal Library an official depository for a 
valuable series of translations of foreign 
technical articles, prepared by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Aircraft Production. At 
present these translations are sent regu- 
larly to only five libraries in the United 
States, and we are the only one on the 
West Coast. About fifty translations 
are received every month and the de- 
mand for them keeps our reserve file 
very full. 

In addition to obtaining and delivering 
requested material and answering calls 
for information, we offer other useful 
services. The most involved of these is 
the indexing of current technical articles 
by .author and specific subjects, with 
brief abstracts. Regular catalog cards 
are duplicated and sent to nineteen li- 
braries, including the Library of Con- 
gress Division of Aeronautics and the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences in 
New York. We also index and dis- 
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tribute cards for the engineering reports 
which the various aircraft companies 
make available to each other for war 
production purposes. 

As a special service and time-saver 
for company librarians, we prepare a 
semi-weekly list of current magazine 
articles and library accessions. This is 
mimeographed in quantity and distrib- 
uted by the company librarians to key 
engineers, who are thereby saved the 
time and trouble of waiting for and 
going through the individual magazines. 
This Checklist has resulted in increased 
circulation in our own and the plant 
libraries, and has brought to the atten- 
tion of the engineers many new develop- 
ments of which they would otherwise 
not be aware. 

We have assembled a union list of the 
books and serials in the aeronautical 
libraries that we serve. However, it is 
not yet in perfect shape or available for 
distribution, but it is a help to us in 
locating unusual items. 

One additional project sponsored by 
the Pacific Aeronautical Library is the 
development of a list of “Subject Head- 
ings for Aeronautical Libraries”. The 
catalogers of this region have formed a 
group called the -Aeronautical Library 
Catalogers of Southern California. 
Monthly meetings are held to discuss 
common problems and work out uniform 
and consistent subject headings which 
can be followed by the different aero- 
nautical libraries. 


Frances Christeson, formerly librarian 
of the Aerojet Corporation, is now li- 
brarian of the Von KleinSmid Library 
of World Affairs at the University of 


Southern California. She succeeds Mrs. 
Eva M. Landis, who goes to Claremont 
Colleges Library as reference librarian. 

Clementine Nicolas has recently been 
appointed to take charge of the new 
library of the Cushing Neurological In- 
stitute of the White Memorial Hospital 
in Los Angeles. 

Helen Seymour, librarian of the Ca- 
huenga branch of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, has been appointed librarian of 
the El Paso Public Library. 
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SOLIDARITY OR DISUNITY 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


FRANCISCO DUENAS 


es Good Neighbor Policy in its be- 
ginning was undoubtedly a fine idea. 
In its essence, it meant that the 21 coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere should 
be sovereign equals; that they should be 
free, cooperative and helpful to each 
other; that they should endeavor to make 
out of this continent a progressive group 
of nations, settling their problems by con- 
sultation and agreement, rather than by 
force, and leaving for the future gener- 
ations a way and a philosophy of life in 
accordance with the highest principles 
of humanity and international morality. 


At this point, we must understand that 
the United States is undoubtedly the 
most powerful nation in the Western 
Hemisphere and, therefore, the leader 
from which guidance should come. Be- 
ing the most powerful would also imply 
that the other nations expected a definite 
commitment as to the course of this na- 
tion in regards to the others, especially 
the Latin American nations in our con- 
tinent. 


Before the present war, we took some 
steps towards this dreamed of solidarity. 
There were many trade agreements with 
many Latin American nations. There 
were Pan-American conferences, a Pan- 
American League was started; but we 
failed in the problems of understanding, 
because international understanding can- 
not be only from governments to govern- 
ments, or from high officials to high 
officials; it must also be from people to 
people. 


The war demonstrated how important 


Pan-American friendship was. The 
United States was attacked and it needed 
the solidarity of the other countries, not 
only to prevent landings or cutting of 
communications, not only to get the nec- 
essary bases to defend the hemisphere, 
the Panama Canal, etc., but also in the 


tremendous need of American indus- 
try for raw materials that once Japan 
took Malay and the Dutch East Indies 
were only available in tropical Latin 
America. ... such strategic materials as 
tin, quinine, natural rubber, balsa wood, 
etc. 


The Latin American countries pro- 
vided these materials. The United 
States purchased them. Great trade 
flowed from Latin America into the 
United States, building a huge balance of 
money in favor of Latin American coun- 
tries and that balance was the hope of 
Latin America to establish in the postwar 
a permanent trade with the United 
States, purchasing the industrial goods 
manufactured in this country, and selling 
to the United States the necessary raw 
materials from Latin America. 


At this point, it was necessary to have 
a plan—a blueprint to be followed. The 
war was not going to last forever, and the 
Latin American countries expected a def- 
inite commitment from the United States 


-as to the future course in its relations in 


this continent. Would the United States 
continue to buy such raw materials from 
South America? What about the dip- 


lomatic relations? 


Instead of a definite plan, a “fly fell 
into the ointment.” It was Argentina. 
Argentina is the most developed Latin 
American country. Argentina is a 
country of great traders, of conservative 
people. Their principles are similar to 
those on which the United States was 
started—capitalism and private enter- 
prise. Argentina had a great European 
commerce, especially with Great Britain, 
as suppliers of beef and grains. -Their 
trade with the United States was 
insignificant compared to that of Great 
Britain. Friction started with Argen- 
tina. The United States applied sanc- 
tions; Great Britain did not. 


Presented at the annual meeting of the California Library Association, 1944. 





We, the Latin Americans, cannot ex- 
plain the paradox. Is the purpose of the 
United States just to antagonize Latin 
America and push it into the lap of 
Great Britain? If some kind of action 
was to be taken with Argentina, it should 
have gone beyond fist shaking and threat- 
ening. To do or not to do—that was 
the question. All the United States got 
by these strained relations with Argen- 
tina was to unite the people of that coun- 
try with their own government, and at 
the same time to deteriorate its relations 
with all the rest of the South American 
countries, because if with Argentina the 
United States had so much trouble and 
that situation could not be straightened 
out with forceful and quick steps, what 
was going to happen to the ,rest of the 
nations in Latin America? What was 
the plan of the United States in regard 
to the other countries? 


At this time, let us remember that 
Pan Americanism and the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy meant that all nations in the 
continent would be sovereign equals. 
Our ambassadors have been wishing to 


call a meeting of the nations of the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere for the purpose of dis- 


cussing postwar economic plans. They 
have been treated like school children. 


We are approaching the end of the 
war, and instead of having this continent 
as a united and solidarious group of na- 
tions—to the sorrow of those of us who 
have worked towards that ideal—we find 
the continent disunited! The nations 
are fearful of each other and there is no 
plan, no blueprint of action for the fu- 
ture. Italy, France and other nations 
get the attention of the United States. 
We in Latin America are the “forgotten 
children.” 


Yet, we are 130,000,000 inhabitants, 
a territory of over twice the size of the 
United States. We are potentially the 
richest area of the world; our resources 
are immense: Are we being considered 
just as an area of influence of the United 
States? Are we being disregarded as 
insignificant? We would not like to 
think so, because at the beginning of the 


war, we were so loved, so considered by 
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the American businessman. We have 
already walked out of our diapers into 
the pants of grownup nations. We have 
men that think and act. 


In the lives of the nations of this con- 
tinent, we should not live only for to- 
day; we should live for the future gen- 
erations. Are we leaving them a well 
organized continent, or are we planting 
the seeds of future wars? 


Frankly, the situation is not so very 
good. Immediate action should be taken 
to solve these problems. A plan should 
be worked out for the entire hemisphere, 
and this should be done before the war 


ends. 


Let us take now definite steps, and 
carry into reality this dream of being 
“good neighbors.” If so many plans are 
being laid for a future peaceful world, 
why not begin with your next door 
neighbors—the Latin American nations? 
Why not start the plan with our con- 
tinent? 


A TRUSTEE BROADCASTS 


“He who rings a bell rules a town.” 

The microphone is today’s translation 
of that mediaeval truism. The town, as 
never before, should be aware of the 
stored wisdom of the library. Our 
citizens should be aided not only by 
time-tested wisdom but by latest devel- 
opments. Rulers today are surrounded 
by typewriters as well as tanks. 

Bring the printed word to the people 
via the spoken word. Here is an ideal 
function for a trustee. For example, 
the Library Department of the City of 
Oakland puts on a 4th Thursday, 1:45 
to 2:00 period over KLX on the theme, 
“Know Your Library”, when Mrs. Wal- 
ter K. Knox, one of the trustees, pre- 
sents department heads in chatty, in- 
formative interviews — already with 
gratifying results. 

Local broadcasting stations are gener- 
ous to local institutions. A scheduled 
series can be arranged without too much 
effort, and increasing a library’s scope 
through radio publicity is an excellent 
way for a trustee to ring the bell. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
TEEN-AGE FORUMS 


NATALIE MAYO 
Head Children’s Librarian 


N June 1, 1944, when the first 

Teen-age Forum was held in the 
Central Children’s Room of the San 
Francisco Public Library, none of the 
radio teen-age forums had yet been 
aired, and the activities of the commu- 
nity agencies and special teen-age centers 
were not completely established. 


Juvenile delinquency was being dis- 
cussed on every hand, so we decided we 
would try to do something which might 
help. There were many factors of de- 
linquency such as disruption of homes, 
lack of parental understanding, and poor 
housing conditions that we could do 
nothing about, but we could provide a 
recreational program which in addition 
to being entertaining would introduce 
the library to these children as a place 
to turn for recreation as well as study 
and research. 


The Central Library is located in the 
Civic Center in the over-crowded Ellis- 
Polk District. In June of last year this 
district was the highest in juvenile de- 
linquency in the city. We have in this 
district, one junior high school, one 
senior high school, and six elementary 
schools which last semester included the 
eighth grade. There are three other 
schools not technically within the boun- 
daries of this district, but within walking 
distance of the library. 


More than one-half af these children 
are transients, living in apartment houses, 
hotels, and small housekeeping rooms. 


After many earnest conferences with 
the counselors at the various schools, the 
library's plans were made known at a 
meeting of the Co-ordinating Council 
which was working on recreational fa- 
cilities in the neighborhood. The forums 
were to be held twice a month, 7:30 to 
9 o'clock. (Yes, we planned to hold 
them in the evenings, because most of 


this age worked after school, and their 
evenings were spent at the movies or at 
other forms of less desirable amusement.) 

A great deal of thought was given to 
the type of speakers for these forums. 
The person must be a good speaker, and 
the subject also must be colorful in order 
to attract these children who do not 
ordinarily think of the public librar~ in 
terms of recreation. 

Mr. Howard Pease was our first speak- 
er on June 1, 1944. 

Except for short talks at the schools, 
announcements in the school bulletins 
af these eleven schools very little pub- 
licity was used, for we did not want a 
large crowd of boys and girls who were 
already interested in books and reading 
to fill the room. The result was about 
eighty-five youngsters, mostly boys. Mr. 
Pease gave them a thrilling talk. In 
addition to telling his experiences, he 
recommended books he knew they would 
want to read. The list was distributed, 
and,all the display books were circulated 
that night for home use. 

Two weeks later, Garfield McNamara, 
a teen-age magician, gave a professional 
magic show for an enthusiastic audience 
of 150 boys and girls. 

Throughout the summer requests kept 
coming in for a repeat performance of 
the magic show. For the first forum of 
the new term the young magician gave 
a demonstration of Magic as a Hobby. 
He gave an excellent talk on how the 
teen-agers could learn to do simple magic 
tricks with home-made equipment such 
as described in the books we had on 
our library shelves. The books of magic 
have always been popular, but since 
then it is almost impossible to find a copy 
on the shelf. The adult circulation de- 
partment reported the same to be true. 
We were pleased to present Garfield 
McNamara, for he had been a library 
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patron since a very small boy, and has 
used all of our books which he recom- 
mended from practical experience. 


At other forums the speakers have 
been Hildegarde Hawthorne; Jack Hitch- 
cock, who spoke on Radio as a Career; 
Harry Sullivan, Educational Director of 
the United Air Lines, on Your Future, 
the Age of Flight; a sports writer now 
in the Coast Guard on Football Report- 
ing; John Goldsmith, from the Federal 
Security Agency, Division of Social Pro- 
tection, on How to Share in Your Com- 
munity, and Frances K. Langpaap, on 
Puppets for Fun. 


Many requests came to us from the 
youngsters to have a panel discussion 
conducted by teen-agers. The December 
forum was planned, not with an adult 
speaker, but with a panel of five students 
from John Swett Junior High School. 
Youth Answers the Question was the 
topic they chose, for they said they were 
tired of hearing Juvenile Delinquency 
on all sides and felt this was an excellent 
opportunity to express their views on 
the subject. Time was allowed in many 
of their classes to discuss the question; 
their teachers and the librarians talked 
it over with them, but all of the ideas 
were their own. 


This meeting was particularly reveal- 
ing to the adults present for the students 
not only voiced their opinions of their 
elders, but discussed themselves and their 
problems very frankly. 


On February 21, Miss Louise Taber, 
California historian and Education Di- 
rector of K.Q.W. will tell tales of old 
San Francisco and California. The 
Junior high school has orientation classes 
for the newly arrived children in San 
Francisco stressing the value of becom- 
ing acquainted with the city both past 
and present. 


The bibliographies compiled for each 
forum have been very popular. These 
also carry the announcement of the next 
meeting. Having a library card is the 
requirement for entrance to the forums, 
although no child is turned away who 
has not a card. They are given applica- 
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tion blanks and urged to apply for cards. 
These forums reach the younger teen- 
agers, but we have not been successful 
in contacting the older ones from sixteen 
years on. We also have had difficulty 
in excluding the eleven and twelve year 
olds. Now we have decided if they 
show enough interest to come, we do not 
question their age, for they will soon 
be teen-agers! There are those that may 
feel these forums favor the boys, but 
our experience has conclusively proven 
that boys of this age are much more 
difficult to reach than the girls. 


Our future programs include speakers 
from the F.BI., the various branches 
of the service, and an authority on small 
boat sailing. As the interests and prob- 
lems of these teen-agers change, we, too, 
may change our policies and plans ac- 
cordingly, for we have tried to make 
this program their program and want to 
carry it on in that spirit. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The Los Angeles Municipal Reference 
Library announces a new series of bib- 
liographies on specific problems of the 
war and postwar period under the gen- 
eral title “Social Adjustment Bibliogra- 


phies”. The first of the series is “The 
Prevention and Control of Race Riots,,” 
and includes materials for better under- 
standing of minority groups. The second 
bibliography was prepared for the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
Southern California Section, under the 
sponsorship of the Women’s Division, 
Committee on Libraries and Research, 
Sub-committee on Service to Govern- 
ment, and is the result of a six months’ 
survey. It is entitled “Planning for 
Los Angeles; Recent Plans and Back- 
ground Materials Relating to the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area”. 


Copies of these bibliographies may be 
obtained by writing to the Municipal 
Reference Library, 300 City Hall, Los 
Angeles 12, California. The price is 
ten cents each. 
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SPEAKING FOR TRUSTEES 


ANDREW 


HE trustee who realizes the scope 

of library planning for the postwar 
world must thrill at the thought of the 
opportunities ahead and quake in sober 
realization of his responsibility. For the 
library is in process of rapid change. 
The comfortable routine of the Board 
meeting—hearing bids, authorizing the 
purchase of books and coal, paying bills, 
hiring librarians, learning of circulation 
gains—has been disturbed. The commu- 
nity has asked of all its agencies, “What 
can you do to help with the problems 
of demobilization and rehabilitation?” 
Now the library is taking inventory of 
its material and personnel, meeting with 
other agencies for cooperative planning, 
developing new policies, reeducating it- 
self to a more dynamic participation 
in community affairs. The trustee 
as representative from his community 
and spokesman for it on the Board 
is forced to do some hard and construc- 
tive thinking. The librarian in the 
urgency of the time will need each 
trustee as never before, and the trustees 
must not fail to be of service. 


THE TRUSTEE STUDIES COMMUNITY NEEDS 


No trustee can expect to meet new 
conditions and help solve problems with- 
out study. Therefore, the trustee will 
study. He will join the A.L.A. and 
the state trustees’ associations, if he has 
not already done so, and will use these 
services and their published materials to 
widen his vision and to learn what other 
libraries in a situation like that of his 
own are doing. He will pay particular 
attention to the series of publications on 
postwar library planning and to new 
developments in library standards. 

He will attend meetings of the A.L.A. 
Trustees’ Division and State trustees’ 
associations, when he can, so that he may 
get perspective on his job and contribute 
from his experience. 

He will inform himself as to the needs 
of his community for demobilization and 
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rehabilitation, for youth guidance and 
for adult education, for social planning 
and better housing; he will study the 
relations of the library to these needs; 
he will take an active part in seeing 
that the library plans are coordinated 
with the plans of other agencies and 
that the library carries its share of the 
load in the working out of plans. 


He will require of the librarian reports 
of the library's activities as well as of 
its expenditures, and will study these 
reports. 


Having studied the needs of his com- 
munity, the resources of his library, and 
the qualifications of the library staf, he 
will even go the length of attempting 
to help formulate in writing a statement 
of the policies of the Board, in an ef- 
fort to think through plans for library 
service. Like any builder, he will feel 
the need of a blueprint. 


the 
choice of new staff members, studying 
qualifications in the light of the library's 
philosophy and its plans. 


He will be especially careful in 


He will study how to improve both 
the amount and the quality of library 
service, and will not shy from approv- 
ing new services such as an up-to-date 
vocational information collection, the 
placing of technical or professional col- 
lections in plants and office-buildings, 
the use of bookmobiles to reach out-lying 
districts, the installation of rooms for the 
use of audio-visual materials or from 
discarding out-of-date materials, as the 
need requires. 


He will interpret the library to the 
community, explaining its services and 
its needs, gaining support for its pro- 
gram, and helping to secure an adequate 
tax levy. 


He will study to make himself genu- 
inely useful to the librarian, remember- 


(Continued on page 127) 
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A ROUNDABOUT OF BOOKS 
Stories of Family Life in America 


(Of special interest to the 9-12 year olds) 


Compiled by The Publicity Committee of the CLA Section 
for Work with Boys and Girls: 
June Cole, Florence Little, Hermine Van Gelder, 
Reta Van Straaten, Natalie Mayo, Chairman 


GOLDEN GATE Angelo, Valenti 


Viking, 1939 


A talent for drawing and alertness to the beauty of his surroundings helped 
Nino, an Italian boy, newly arrived in California, adjust himself to the ways 
of the new world. The fine family life, with the blending of old world 
customs with the new, is very simply, but beautifully told. 


WINTERBOUND Bianco, Margery 


Viking, 1936 


_ Successful home-making with both parents away. The four self-reliant 
young Ellisses spend a busy winter. 19-year-old Kay is lovable, 16-year-old 
Garry is rather like Jo March, and the younger children are real and likable. 


CADDIE WOODLAWN Brink, Carol Ryrie 
Macmillan, 1935 


Redheaded Caddie was the liveliest of the seven Woodlawn 

¢ children. In MacicaL MELoNs (Macmillan, 1944) as in 
this story, her brothers, Tom and Warren, often shared 
her exciting and unexpected adventures. Founded on the 
memories of the author’s grandmother, these books offer an 
authentic picture of pioneer Wisconsin. 


LITTLE NAVAJO BLUEBIRD — Clark, Ann Nolan 
Viking, 1943 


When Doli’s Big Sister went away to school the 

whole family grieved, for Big Brother had learned 

scorn of Navajo ways. However, Uncle’s young 

bi ee wife brought hope, for she used her school training 

Winterbound to be a better Navajo. A beautiful story of a 
(Courtesy of the Viking Press) unified family. 
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TRUDY AND THE TREE HOUSE Coatsworth, Elizabeth 
Macmillan, 1944 : 


Trudy, the youngest and prettiest of the seven Davis girls, was also the 
naughtiest. She hardly deserved the good things that came to her so easily. 
But she found that sharing her pleasures and indulging her generous impulses 
brought the greatest fun of all. Everyday happenings in a memorable family. 


HENNER’S LYDIA . De Angeli, Marguerite 


Doubleday, 1936 


Mom, Granny, and Henner Stolfys, Pennsylvania Amish farm folk, bring 
up the children to be industrious but happy. These nice stories show children 
receiving rewards for good intentions! Lydia is about ten in her story and 
YONIE WONDERNOSE (Doubleday, 1944) is seven in his. 


THE SATURDAYS Enright, Elizabeth 
Farrar, 1941 


A modern family with an understanding father and an unforgettable house- 
keeper, in a series of Saturday afternoon adventures that provide refreshing 
and unexpected incident to the readér as well as themselves. More lifelike 
children and more natural conversation can hardly be imagined than in this 
story of the four Melendys. Four Story MIsTAKEe (Farrar, 1942) and 
THEN THERE WeRE Five (Farrar, 1944) are sequels. ’ 


THE MOFFATS Estes, Eleanor 


Harcourt, 1941 


Rufus, Jane, Joe, and Sylvia lived with their mother who understood and 


knew just how to take the escapades and mistakes of her lively family. 
Through joys and sorrows there was always the will to share and share alike. 
The same quality of real living also runs through THE MIDDLE MOFFAT 
(Harcourt, 1942) and Rurus M. (Harcourt, 1943). 


SUSAN’S SAFE HARBOR Eyre, Katherine W. 
Oxford, 1942 


Moving to Fisherman’s Wharf in San Francisco brought many changes in 
the life of nine year old Susan. It was hard to leave the old friends and 
neighborhood, but new interests, the friendship of the large Pezzolla family, 


and her understanding parents helped Susan adjust herself to a strange 
environment. 


BLUE WILLOW Gates, Doris 


Viking, 1940 


For Janey, happier days were symbolized in a blue plate, cherished and loved 
wherever her itinerant father’s work took the family. Her longing for 


security in a real home is poignantly told. Little girls will share her rapture 
when her wish comes true. 


TIBBY’S VENTURE Holberg, Ruth 
Doubleday, 1943 


Nine year old Tibby loved music. It was a happy day when the “venture” 
she sent with her sea captain father brought her a music box. A friendly 
story of Tibby and her brothers who lived on Cape Ann in 1870. 
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YOUNG MAN OF THE HOUSE Hunt, Mabel Leigh 
Lippincott, 1944 : 


When Dr. Tuttle went to war, Eben became ““young-man-of-the-house”™ look- 
ing after Granzie, Mother, Jerry, Joe, and Pansy, the prize cow. The 
reactions of the family when Eben forgets his responsibilities makes this not 
only a good family story, but also a very humorous one. 


MAMINKA’S CHILDREN Jones, Elizabeth Orton 
Macmillan, 1940 


This lovable little book about Maminka and her three children from the old 
country breathes affection for Bohemian ways and people. Whether they 
are making brambury soup, playing the accordion, or baking a birthday loaf, 
all their activities teem with fun and enthusiasm. The events are lively and 
illustrations enchanting. 


SHOO-FLY PIE Jordan, Mildred 
Knopf, 1944 


A homey story, full of laughter, mischief, and good eating, about life on the 
busy and comfortable Pennsylvania Dutch farm of the Weisfingers. “It must 


have been Mom's song mingled with the preserves that made them so delicious, 
thought Debby.” 


STORM ON THE ISLAND ‘ 
Harcourt, Brace, 1942 


Lattimore, Eleanor 


Off the Carolina coast an island is isolated after a tropical hurricane. A 
family of children with willingness and courage lend a hand to help wherever 
they can. With food supplies cut off, there is work for every pair of hands. 
Written with spirit, warmth and realism. 


BAYOU SUZETTE Lenski, -Lois 
Stokes, 1943 


Unfamiliar delta country in a story of a little girl and the Indian waif she 
befriends and brings into her home. The Durands, who had little enough 
for themselves, were reluctant to accept another child to feed but had reason 
later to be glad of their generosity. Appealing, fresh, convincing. 


JOURNEY CAKE McMeekin, Isabel 
Messner, 1942 : 


Regardless of opposition Juba, a free negro woman, took the Shadow children 
on the journey from Yadkin Valley to meet their father in Otter Creek as 
she promised. The family’s admiration and faith in Juba is told in this 
stirring pioneer story. Reestablishment of their home is the theme of JuBA’s 
New Moon, (Messner, 1944). 


SMILING HILL FARM Mason, Miriam 


Ginn, 1937 


“Smiling Hill Farm” was the home established by the Wayne family in 1817. 
Through the lives of the children and grandchildren who lived there is seen 
the evolution of this Indiana farm from covered wagon days to the present. 


SUSANNAH, THE PIONEER Cow (Macmillan, 1941) tells more adventures 
of the pioneer family. 
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TAG-ALONG-TOOLOO Sayers, Frances Clarke 
Viking, 1941 


The kind understanding of Mother, Dad, and Aunt Melaynay, often made 
bearable Tooloo’s plight of being considered too young by her sister, Ann, 
and her friends. After Tooloo’s triumph at the circus she was never again 
called “Tag-along”. Appealing family story for young readers. 


BRIGHT MORNING Simon, Charlie May 
Dutton, 1939 


Moving into a poorer neighborhood cannot affect the spirits of the four 
Gill children of Memphis. Pets and picnics, music and reading, gardening 
and earning money completely fill their days, giving a picture of a contented 
happy home. “Size and cost have nothing to do with these,” says Father. 
And brighter days are in prospect at the end of the story. 


DOWNRIGHT DENCEY Snedeker, Caroline Dale 
Doubleday, 1927 


A story of friendship in old Nantucket, two children growing up in utterly 
different environments, a nameless outcast boy and a little Quaker girl. 
Dencey’s sheltered, busy life is the more precious contrasted with the desolate 


hovel Sammy Jetsam calls home. A heartwarming story girls will long 
remember. 


YOUNG SETTLER Stong, Philip D. 
Dodd, 1938 


Jesse Ellison, farmer and surveyor, moved his family to Ioway Territory in 
1837. There he taught young Hi to observe good Indian manners with his 
Sauk friends and good American manners elsewhere. All the fathers and 
grandfathers in Stong’s stories are delightfully humorous and wise. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE BIG WOODS Wilder, Laura Ingalls 
Harper, 1932 


“They were not walking hand in hand, but they felt as if they were”, ex- 
presses the family unity that pervades the books about the Ingalls family. Here 
we first meet them, pioneering on a Wisconsin 

prairie. Hard work and simple pleasures shared, 

related with a vividness and sincerity that make 

the characters truly live. 


THE MIDDLE BUTTON ‘ Worth, Kathryn 
Doubleday, 1941 


Maggie, the middle child of a large scotch family 
of sixty years ago, shocked them all by announcing 
her intention to study medicine. Her unwavering 
determination, added to her ability, made it pos- 
sible to overcome all obstacles and realize her 
ambition. Warm, rich characterization and honest Cobfie Weedl 
writing. (Courtesy of The Macmillan Company) 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 
COIT COOLIDGE 


_— in these times is a good test of 
one’s powers of adjustment to 
changing conditions. 


The president’s job has consisted of 
the correspondence relative to getting 
started for the year, plus a number of 
interesting sidelines—such as sleuthing 
for an adding machine and getting it 
delivered to 1947 Lyon Street in time 
for the Secretary to get out the budget. 
We also unearthed a second hand mime- 
ograph of ancient vintage in a land 
where mimeographs are said to be ab- 
solutely non-existent. We don’t know 
yet whether or not it works. 


Our very efficient new secretary, Mrs. 
Jean Casad Bishop, has been installed 
in the new CLA Office at 1947 Lyon 
Street, San Francisco 15. Our former 
secretary, Miss Eva Louise Robertson, 
resigned to become reference librarian 


for Occidental College. 


At the meeting of the Executive Board 
in San Francisco, January 15th, the 
Board voted unanimously not to hold an 
annual meeting this year because of cur- 
rent limitations on travel. The Board 
authorized the President to appoint a 
local committee to do the large job of 
counting the votes after the fall election. 
This seems the most practical method 
of getting the work done in these times. 
After careful study, the Board adopted 
a budget of $6,300.00. 


Committees are now set up and func- 
tioning on many current issues of great 
interest to the Association. We wish 
them well, in their work. Special com- 
mittees include, to name only a few, a 
Committee on Service to Veterans (Rose- 


mary Livsey, Chairman); one on Micro- 
film and Photography in Libraries (Neal 
Harlow, Chairman); a Committee on 
Regional Cooperation (John D. Hen- 
derson, Chairman) ; a Committee on Re- 
lations to Business Groups (Helen E. 
Vogleson, Chairman). There are others 
equally important and some still in pro- 
cess of being formed. Ideas for bibli- 
ographic planning are in the air. 


At the Board meeting it was decided 
to hold district meetings as usual. Since 
then a request from the War Committee 
on Conventions has made it necessary 
to change these plans. District Presi- 
dents have shown a wonderful spirit 
of enthusiasm and willingness to carry 
on in the face of these war-time diff- 
culties. Use of the radio is being con- 
sidered in lieu of an annual convention. 
A committee headed by Mrs. Eleanor 
Hitt Morgan is exploring the possibilities. 


You can see from the above that life 
in the president’s office is not without 
its moments. Hats off to the splendid 
Executive Board Members you have 
elected and to their pioneering $pirit. 
Their progressive attitude in the face 
of the uncertainties engendered by the 
war has been a constant inspiriation. 
At times, however, I think we have all 
felt a need for the services of a com- 
petent crystal-gazer, or for that legend- 
ary negro preacher who was said to be 
able to “know the unknowable, do the 
undo-able, and unscrew the inscrutable”. 
Lacking this gentleman's powers, the of- 
ficers and board of CLA are carrying 
on to the best of their ability. 


We are counting on your active par- 
ticipation in CLA affairs. 
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IT’S YOUR OFFICE 
Jean C. Bishop, Executive Secretary 


On December 16, 1944 the C.L.A. 
officially opened its office at 1947 Lyon 
Street in San Francisco. We had quite 
a time finding a place to locate. As 
everybody knows, San Francisco is a 
crowded city these days and it was take 
what you can get. Fortunately, when 
we finally did settle, the office proved 
exceedingly satisfactory. We even were 
able to have the telephone instalied the 
day we moved in. Our number is 
Fillmore 1619; it is listed under Califor- 
nia Library Association. I am there to 
answer your calls and see you Monday 
through Friday, excepting Tuesdays. 

I call Tuesdays “President’s Days”. 
On that day I go to Richmond to the 
Public Library to write President Cool- 
idge’s letters, do his filing of C.L.A. 
material, all the et cetera of a secre- 
tary’s duties. 

C.L.A.’s office activities move in 
spurts. It is not the even flow of busi- 
ness you find in a commercial office. At 
the beginning of each Conference Year, 
there is a flood of letters pertaining to 
organizing the year’s committees. This 
year when so many libraries are under- 
staffed, this proved a prolonged and 
arduous process. 

Our next task was addressing and 
mailing the membership bills. Because 
we were late in getting these out (the 
addressograph plates went astray in ship- 
ment from Los Angeles) the whole 
family sorted bills and typed envelopes 
over the weekend. The bills were out 
by the end of January—but not in fancy 
form. 

On January 15th, the Executive Board 
met at the San Francisco Public Library. 
We are most appreciative of the Li- 
brary’s allowing us to use the Commis 
sioners’ Room for this meeting. In ad- 
vance of the meeting each Board member 
received a copy of the agenda and the 
proposed budget. I had met once with 
Edith Taylor, last year’s Treasurer, and 
once with Grace Murray, this year’s 
Treasurer, to assist the Finance Com- 
mittee in preparing the budget. 


Part of the Secretary's job is working 
with the Advertising Committee. I take 
care of all renewals, billing, collecting, 
also receiving of copy. Grace Taylor 
and the Advertising Committee are do- 
ing a fine job soliciting new advertise- 
ments. 

The membership dues are coming in 
by the hundreds now. I go to the bank 
daily to make deposits. During this 
time of year the bookkeeping work is 
heavier than at any other time. Mem- 
bership cards, addressograph plates, and 
Section membership lists must be checked 
and brought up to date. 

Our average out-going mail runs from 
ten to fifteen letters daily. These cover 
answers to all kinds of inquiries from 
C.L.A. members, letters to committee 
members, routine advertising and office 
business letters, answers to requests for 
Bulletins—a few from foreign countries. 

Before district meeting time, the meet- 
ing notices must be addressed. After- 
wards, district minutes will be collected 
and recorded. 

At the present time, I am busy mime- 
ographing forms for the Nominating 
Committee. When this committee has 
completed its work, the big job of mak- 
ing the ballots and mailing them will 
have to be taken care of. 

I have met with officers of some of the 
Sections. Just last week I met Mrs. J. 
Henry Mohr and Mrs. Walter K. Knox, 
of the Trustees’ Section. They have 
splendid plans for the coming year. To 
assist them in carrying these out, I am 
making up some form letters for them. 

Each of these duties sound trivial in 
itself, but it is a multitude of little things 
that keeps your secretary busy. Remem- 
ber—it’s your office; you are always 
welcome there. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Plans are now underway to revise 
district meeting schedules to conform to 
the February 3 request of the War Com- 


mittee on Conventions. By its defini- 
tion, meetings which are purely local in 
character and which do not require the 
use of hotel or outside travel facilities, 
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may be held by any number of people. 
Such groups are free to meet without 
a permit from the Committee. Groups 
of less than fifty persons are also free 
to meet without permits. 

District Presidents have had to make 
some changes in their plans to cooperate 
fully with this request. The plan of the 
Golden Empire District to meet jointly 
with the Mt. Shasta District has been 
changed—Golden Empire District will 
meet locally in Sacramento as planned, 
April 21; Mt. Shasta District will hold 
its own local meeting at a place to be 
announced soon. The Redwood District 
will hold a local meeting instead of join- 
ing with the San Francisco Bay-Portola 
District as planned. The San Francisco 
Bay-Portola District will meet in several 
parts. Several area meetings are planned; 
the date for one is May 12. The South- 
ern District will hold at least one local 
meeting for the Los Angeles Area, at 
the Central Junior High School, April 
14. Food will be provided from the 
school cafeteria; no commercial hotel or 
restaurant facilities will be used. Addi- 
tional meetings for local areas outside 
Los Angeles and its suburbs are being 
considered. 

The order of the day in all meetings 
is to meet very informally and to avoid 
using hotel, restaurants, or outside travel 
facilities. Local meetings can meet these 
conditions. In some districts, area meet- 


COMMITTEE 


REPORT OF WAR ACTIVITIES 
COMMIT TEE—1943-1944 


The only work of the War Activities 
Committee was the conducting of the 
Send Your Books To War Campaign. 
The Committee consisted of a repre- 
sentative from each district of the 
Association, representatives of the 
Northern and Southern Branches of 
the School Library Association, and 
representatives of the Los Angeles 
Chapter and the San Francisco Chapter 
of the Special Libraries Association, 
It was a splendid committee and never 
failed to respond to appeals for help. 
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ings are now being planned where those 
who attend will bring their own lunches. 
In others coffee or lunch will be served 
by school, church, or lodge groups; thus 
avoiding any strain on commercial estab- 
lishments. 


FROM THE TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


The objectives of the Trustees’ Sec- 
tions of the ALA and the CLA to pro- 
mote development of libraries and library 
services and to provide exchange of ideas 
and experiences among library board 
members have been fitted into the pres- 
ent wartime conditions. Libraries are 
aware of their war and post-war re- 
sponsibilities. 

Yearly conferences where discussions 
take place have not been possible. How- 
ever, through pertinent and stimulating 
articles by trustees we have been in a 
sense able to share our experiences and 
make reports. Those who attended the 
meeting of the Trustees’ Section at the 
October conference in Los Angeles felt 
it was a valuable experience. 


A timely message comes to us from the 
ALA Trustees’ Division. It was written 
by Mr. Andrew D. Lemke, trustee of 
the Matson Public Library of Princeton, 
Illinois, and is printed on page 109 of 
this issue of the Bulletin. 


LuciLe V. Monr, President 
Trustees’ Section, CLA 


ACTIVITIES 


Our report is necessarily incomplete 
as all libraries did not keep accurate 
account of the number of volumes 
collected and the number discarded. 
However, the figures that we have 
add to 118,749 volumes collected. 

The amount of money collected was 
$1939.44. Of this about $800 was spent 
for books locally and the rest was 
turned into the C.L.A. fund for books. 
This fund was used for the purchase 
of books of types especially needed. 

Funds collected were not always 
reported to the Committee, and so the 
amount of money was probably greatly 
in excess of that for which we have 
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record. All money was spent either 
locally by the libraries collecting it or 
by order of the C.L.A. secretary. 
Not only did librarians of public 
libraries work faithfully in the collec- 
tion of books and money, but our school 
and special library representatives on 
the committee inspired splendid results 
throughout their particular groups. 
Posters for the Campaign were made 
at cost by the 9th Service Command. 
They were designed at the Salt Lake 
City headquarters and produced there. 
The only cost was for material. 
Through the efforts of the Public 
Relations Committee an advertising 
plan was given us free of cost by the 
War Activities Committee of the Pacific 
Advertising Association with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. The plan was 
outlined and prepared by advertising 
experts, particularly Mr. Robbins 


Milbank of Young and Rubicam. The 
mats for illustrating the ads for books 
were made at cost by the Johnson Mat 
and Stereotype Company. The mats 
were furnished free to libraries and 
newspapers that could use them through 


the kindness of our good friends the 
C.L.A. Bulletin advertisers, who con- 
tributed to a special fund for this pur- 
pose. 

The OWI sent out radio announce- 
ments to about 21 stations and about 
20 established programs for several 
weeks during the year. These were to 
be used at least once a day on all of 
these stations and programs, We had 
more than a thousand news items in 
the various newspapers of the state. 
In Los Angeles a unique plan was tried 
out through the use of poster placards 
on street cars. These used the blue 
eagle design originally made for the 
Victory Book Campaign. 

Books collected were used by the 
Army, the Navy and the Merchant 
Marine. Since the 9th Service Command 
was exceedingly active in sending books 
overseas through ports of embarkation 
most of the books went to the Army. 
The Navy requests were not so fre- 
quent. Some shipments of the books 
were sent to the Merchant Marine but 


RARE 


not as many as that organization coukd 
use. We hope to assist more through 
that medium during the coming year. 

Our donated books have been well 

received and because they were carefully 
sorted this year and more emphasis 
placed on donating good books, we have 
had fewer discards than in past years. 
There is still great need for books in 
addition to the regular Army and Navy 
supplies. For this reason we recommend 
that the Campaign be continued. We 
know from scores of ietters and reports 
how greatly these donated books have 
been enjoyed. 

Mary Barmby and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gray Potter, San Francisco Bay 
District 

Edna Davis, Redwood District 

Albert C. Lake, Golden Empire 

Margaret Sihler, Mt. Shasta 

Dorothy Hamilton, Portola 

Bessie B. Silverthorn, Yosemite 

Thomas Dabagh, Southern 

Representatives of School Libraries: 
Northern Section, Jewel Gardiner 
Southern Section, Marjorie Schramling 

Representatives of Special Libraries: 

San Francisco Branch, Mrs. Avis 
Stopple and Ruth Elizabeth Weis 

Los Angeles, Isabelle T. Farnum 


MABEL R. GILLIS, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM 


Through the effort of Mrs. Barbara 
Cowles to stimulate observance of Free- 
dom of the Press Week (Nov. 19-25), 
as urged by the A.L.A. Executive Board, 
special exhibits illustrative of the prac- 
tise of censorship were held in the Ber- 
keley Library and the Sacramento City 
Library. At Berkeley, in the exhibit 
cases at the library’s front doors, the 
proclamation from the A.L.A. Bulletin 
was shown, with a list of books that 
have been banned through the ages, and 
a selection of the books themselves. This 
was kept in place for two weeks and 
was regarded as very effective in the 
public interest evinced. A similar ex- 
hibit at Sacramento City Library, em- 
phasized by an article in the local paper, 
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pointing out examples of censorship, 
past and present, is said by Miss Taylor 
to have excited more comment from the 
public than almost any display ever made 
by the library. She adds: “Many people 
came into the library to complain be- 
cause such books as ‘Huckleberry Finn’ 
and ‘Adventures of Tom Sawyer’ were 
on exhibit in the case. They were sure 
that we were wrong in displaying them. 
But when they saw in print the article 
stating that these books had at one time 
been banned they believed us, and 
seemed to realize how ridiculous some 
of the censorship really is. We kept 
several books about censorship at our 
reference desk during the two weeks we 
had the display, and these were in use 
during much of that time.” 
Helen E. Haines, Chairman. 


CALIFORNIA STATE DOCUMENT 
COMMITTEE 

On January 21, 1944, the California 
State Document Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association presented a 
Memorandum on Listing, Indexing and 
Distribution of California State Publica- 
tions to Senator Randolph Collier, Chair- 
man of the Senate Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee on the Printing and Distribution 
of Legislative and Other State Docu- 
ments. 

As a result, on January 27, Senator 
Collier introduced into the Senate, Sen- 
ate Bill No. 1003, covering the general 
provision of the Memorandum. This 
bill has been referred to the Committee 
on Government Efficiency. 

The important provisions in so far 
as libraries in the state are concerned 
are: first, that a system of complete and 
selective depository libraries for Califor- 
nia state publications would be set up 
within® the state; and second, that a 
complete checklist of California state 
publications would be issued quarterly 
by the State Printer. The publications 
would be distributed to the depository 
libraries within the state at the time of 
issuance by the State Printer. 

Librarians in the State of California 
are urged to write to their local Senators 
and Assemblymen, stating the need for 
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passage of this bill, and stressing the 
benefits to be derived by the citizens of 
the state in being able to consult official 
California publications in libraries im- 
mediately upon their publication. 
Jerome K. Wilcox, Chairman. 


RELATIONS WITH BUSINESS 
GROUPS 

A special committee, Relations with 
Business Groups, similar to the A.L.A. 
committee, is being formed. To date 
the membership is reported as follows: 
Mrs. Harriet S$. Davids, Librarian, Kings 

County Library, Hanford 
Mrs. Anne Leidendeker, Librarian, Sci- 

ence & Industry Department, Los An- 

geles Public Library 

Miss Cornelia Plaister, Librarian, San 
Diego Public Library 

Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, Librarian, San 
Bernardino County Library 

(Two to be named for the Northern 
area) 

Helen E. Vogleson, Librarian, Los An- 
geles County Public Library, Chair- 
man. 

The California committee is geo- 
graphically distributed, North, Middle, 
and South. A chief function of this 
committee is to urge librarians in every 
community throughout the state to get 
together to discuss and formulate library 
ways and means to assist business. As 
a part of the effort to catch up the lag 
in library service due to the war, an 
expansion of library activities and post- 
war building projects can make a very 


‘important contribution toward maximum 


employment, at the same time adding to 
the welfare and cultural assets of the 
community. 

No greater opportunity to assist public 
interest has ever been offered to librari- 
ans, and surveys or blue-prints outlining 
our needs should be formulated and 
made known to officials who are setting 
up plans for post-war projects. 

A questionnaire will probably be ini- 
tiated to gather information along these 
lines and California should be able to 
report an imposing set of library pro- 
jects. 

Helen E. Vogleson, Chairman. 
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ABOUT OUR FRIENDS 


Dr. Mary Duncan Carter, past presi- 
dent of the California Library Associa- 
tion, is on a year’s leave of absence as 
Director of the U.S.C. School of Library 
Science. She left California early in 
January for Capetown, South Africa, 
where Dr. Carter will be in charge of 
the OWI library. Dr. Hazel Dean is 
Acting Director of the library school 
during this year. 


Eleanor Hitt, Assistant State Librar- 
jan, was married in Reno, Nevada, on 
December 30, 1944, to Col. William H. 
Morgan. Mrs. Theda Spicer Upson, 
who has been on leave of absence from 
the State Library since her marriage last 
September, resigned in January of this 
year to be with her husband in Mary- 
land. Emily Lumbard has replaced her 
as Junior Librarian in the California 
Section. Mrs. Aletha Almeida Lee is 
also working in the State Library as 
Junior Librarian, following her recent 
return to California from Georgia. 


Harriet Sue Salmon, who has been an 
assistant in the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, takes office as Glendale City 
Librarian February 1. Vera Morgan 
resigned as head of Glendale Public 
Library December 17, 1944. Miss Mor- 
gan is now librarian at the Mitchell 
Convalescent Hospital at Campo. 


Joy Belle Jackson takes charge of Yolo 
County Library in Woodland at the 
beginning of February, and is succeeded 
at that time by Mrs. Katherine Woods 
Watson as head of the Plumas and 
Sierra county libraries. Mrs. Watson is 
returning to the post from which she 
resigned several years ago. Nancy 
Laugenour is now living in Sacramento, 
following her retirement from the Yolo 
County Librarianship at the end of De- 
cember after 38 years service. Mrs. 
Vivian Gregory Douglas is assisting in 
the Yolo County Library while Mrs. 
Emma Roth is on leave of absence. 


Ardis Huls will be the new First 
Assistant in the Solano County Free 
Library on March 5. She leaves Kern 


County where she was children’s librari- 
an at Ojildale Branch. Méiriam Bass 
gave up the position as First Assistant 
in Solano County December 19th to ac- 
cept a similar position in the Albertson 
Public Library, Orlando, Florida. 

Eva Louise Robertson, former CLA 
Secretary, is now reference librarian at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. 

Agnes Walsh, for twenty-three years 
a member of the staff, was appointed 
librarian of the Vallejo Public Library 
January 15, 1945, succeeding Miss L. 
Gertrude Doyle, who resigned Novem- 
ber 18th after forty-six and a half years 
as librarian. Mrs. Prudence Winter- 
rowd Hile, formerly librarian of the 
Public Health Division of the Los An- 
geles Public Library, becomes librarian 
of South Vallejo Branch February 15th. 


Mrs. Helen Everett, assistant librarian 
of Humboldt State College since 1939, 
will succeed to the position of Edward 
C. Graves when he retires on April 1 
of this year. Mr. Graves has been Li- 
brarian there for the past twenty years. 
He plans now to spend his time develop- 
ing the hobby of making color slides of 
America’s outstanding scenery and nat- 
ural history, the series to be known as 
“Colorful America” and ultimately to be 
available for loan to organizations for 
public programs. At present the set 
covers scenery and natural history of the 
redwood region. 


Xenophon P. Smith, Ninth Service 
Command Librarian, was given a cita- 
tion for meritorious civilian service, “of- 
ficial commendation and praise for out- 
standing performance of duty.” The 
award was made January 4th as part of 
a ceremony during Retreat at the San 
Francisco Presidio. 


There are a number of recent changes 
in position for army librarians in Cali- 
fornia. Flora-Elizabeth Reynolds has 
gone to Camp Beale’s Service Club Li- 
brary, and Mrs. Elgie Mae Fuson is in 
charge of the Station Hospital Library 
there. Camp Beale lost a fine friend 
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and librarian at the death of Louise 
Nesbit recently. Miss Nesbit had been 
in charge of a Service Club Library 
there since its organization in 1942. 
Ruth Cain has succeeded Miss Reynolds 
at Camp McQuaide Library. Ethel Rush 
is Post Librarian, AGF-ASF Redistribu- 
tion Station, Santa Barbara. Mary F. 
Williams succeeded Sadie Uglow as Li- 
brarian at Stockton Field. Mrs. Vivian 
Cavanagh is the former Vivian Gustaf- 
son, continuing as Librarian of the ASC 
Training Center in Fresno. Florence 
Schrey succeeded Herberta Faithorn as 
Librarian at DeWitt General Hospital, 
Auburn, when Miss Faithorn took a 
position in the University of California 
Library. Dorothy Copeland has gone 
to the ASF Regional Hospital Library 
at Camp Haan. At Camp Roberts the 
South Library was recently opened at 
West Garrison, in addition to the East, 
West and Station Hospital libraries 
there. Mrs. Marguerite Miller is in 
charge of the new unit. 

Johanna Allerding, formerly librarian 
of the Pacific Aeronautical Library, Hol- 
lywood, has been appointed librarian, 
senior grade, Reference Department, 
U.C.L.A. Library, beginning January 
1945. 

Gladys M. Andrews is now Acting 
Law Librarian in addition to being As- 
sistant Document Librarian, Stanford 
University. 

Mrs. Hertha P. Bengtson has resigned 
her position as Engineering Librarian at 
Stanford University. 

Helen R. Blasdale becomes Assistant 
Librarian at Mills College. 

William Hugh Carlson is leaving his 
position as Assistant Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Washington, to become Director 
of Libraries, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, Corvallis, Oregon, 
March 1, 1945. 

Dorothy Chandler, former librarian of 
Menlo School and Junior College, is 
director of the enlisted men’s Red Cross 
Club in the vicinity of Cannes, France. 
Many hotels, including some of the 
world’s most luxurious, have been requi- 
sitioned for use in a program for rest 
and recuperation of American troops. 
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Mary S. Clark recently resigned her 
position as Assistant Law Librarian at 
Stanford University to become Librarian 
of the Menlo School and Junior College 
Library, Menlo Park. 


Mrs. Mary Manning Cooke, of the 
Mills College Library staff, is spending 
this year at the School of Librarianship, 
University of California. 


Louise Darling recently resigned from 
the Reference Department of the U.C. 
L.A. Library to take a position as an 
army librarian in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Herberta Faithorn, who was until re- 
cently librarian of the DeWitt General 
Hospital at Auburn, has been appointed 
librarian, junior grade, Catalogue De- 
partment, University of California Li- 
brary. 

Capt. Harold F. Lindenmeyer, formerly 
Assistant Reference Librarian at Stan- 
ford University, is now stationed in 
French Morocco. 


Mrs. Lisl Loeb resigned her position as 
Assistant Reference Librarian at Stan- 
ford University to become Assistant Li- 
brarian of the Industrial Laboratory 
Library, Navy Yard, Mare Island. Mrs. 
Loeb is president of the San Francisco 
Bay district of CLA. 


Dr. Fulmer Mood has resigned his 
position as Chief Archivist, U.S. Air 
Forces, Washington, D.C. Beginning 
January 1, 1945, he is attached to the 
office of the President, University of 
California, to make a study of the book 
collections in the several libraries of the 
University, particularly those at Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, with the ultimate ob- 
ject of preparing a postwar buying pro- 
gram. 

Pearl Ng has resigned her position 
in the University of California Library. 
She is now Mrs. Wallace H. Mah and 
is living in Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Katherine Phillipps has recently re- 
signed her position in the U.C.L.A. 
Library to become Librarian of the Har- 
vard School in Los Angeles. 

Berna Sutton, formerly Librarian of 
the Pacific Union College at Angwin, 
has accepted a position as Cataloguer 
at the San Francisco State College. 
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Doris Wilson of Keuka College, New 
York State, is taking the place of Mrs. 
Mary Manning Cooke this year as Ref- 
erence Assistant, Mills College Library. 

Thelma Passo, formerly in charge of 
the reference library of the Quarrie Cor- 
poration, has taken the place of Helen 
Jones as Kern County’s assistant refer- 


ence librarian, and Miss Jones has gone 
to the Los Angeles Public Library. 


Librarian of the Receiving Barracks, 
Naval Station at Seattle, is the new posi- 
tion for Mrs. Alice Stokes Kirwan. 


Pan American Airways has a new 
librariart, Mrs. Beryl Lusher. Dorothy 
Andrews Williams resigned to join her 
husband at Evanston, Illinois, recently. 


Kathleen Bartle, librarian of the San 
Mateo Public Library, was married Janu- 
ary 13 to Edward Larson. Mr. Larson 
is an employee of the U.S. Engineers, 
near Fairbanks, and general foreman for 
the Alaskan air bases. Mrs. Larson will 
continue her library work for the pres- 
ent. 


IN STOCK 


READERS— 


PRE-PRIMER - FIRST - SECOND 
AND THIRD GRADE LEVEL - 
CLOTH BOUND. 


WRITE FOR LIST 
INCLUDING 
JUVENILES FOR ALL AGES 


WESTERN LIBRARY 
SERVICE 
7262 Beverly Bivd. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


TRY 
HUNTTING’S 
COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


We are in a position to fill all orders, promptly and carefully— 
We will supply any book—of any publisher—in any binding— 


For books subject to hard usage, 
however, we especially recommend 


HUNTTING’S LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDINGS 


Liberal Discounts On All Trade Books 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
Library Specialists 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASSACHUSETTS 





BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 


* 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


PREBOUND 
LIBRARY BOOKS 
And 
LIBRARY 
REBINDING 


“BOUND 
TO STAY BOUND” 
QUALITY 


NEW METHOD 
BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


Jacksonville. Illinois 
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LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The Vocational Information Service 
of the Los Angeles Public Library has 
placed referral cards in the hands of 
counselors of veterans, inviting them to 
send discharged servicemen to the public 
library for information on schools and 
jobs. The service does not provide voca- 
tional counseling nor does it find work, 
but it offers information in print to help 
the veteran get the right job. Other 
libraries in the Los Angeles area are 
using a referral card and finding it 
useful. 


When the veteran asks for informa- 
tion on a specific job, the Occupational 
Index (published quarterly by the Oc- 
cupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square East, New 
York 3, N.Y., $5.00 per year) and 
Vocational Guide (published monthly 
by the Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 
Illinois, $4.00 per year) are effective 
keys to the extensive file of up-to-date 
vocational pamphlets. 


When the selection of the job in- 
volves special disabilities or skills, these 
aids are invaluable: 


U. S. Dept. of Labor— 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 


3 vol., Washington, U. S. Govt. pr. 
office, 1939, $4.00 a set. 


U. S. War Manpower Commission— 
Special Aids for Placing Navy Per- 
sonnel in Civilian Jobs. Washing- 
ton, Govt. pr. office, 1943, 30¢. 


U. S. War Manpower Commission— 
Special Aids for Placing Military 
Personnel in Civilian Jobs. Wash- 
ington, Govt. pr. office, 1944, 90¢. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission— 


Operations Manual for Placement 
of the Physically Handicapped. 
Washington, Govt. pr. office, 1944, 
60¢. 
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Bacher, Otto R.— 


School Course and Related Careers 
—A Vocational Survey Plan. Chi- 
cago, Science Research Associates, 
1941, 90¢. 


B'nai Brith . . . Bureau— 
The “Which” Book, a guide indi- 
cating the vocational relationship 
of school subjects. Washington, 
D. C., B'nai B'rith Vocational Ser- 
vice Bureau, 1003 K St., N.W., 
1941, 10¢. 


B’nai Brith . . . Bureau— 


Conversion Chart to Civilian Oc- 
cupations. Washington, D. C., 
B'nai B’rith Vocational Service Bu- 
reau, 1003 K St., N.W., 1944, 25¢. 


Schartz, William Leonard — 


Vocational Opportunities for For- 
eign Language Students. Buffalo, 
N.Y., Modern Language Journal, 
284 Hoyt St., 1941. (Modern 
Language Journal Supplementary 
Series, No. 1, Rev 


Shuttleworth, Frank K. — 


Guide to Occupational Opportuni- 
ties for Graduates. N.Y., College 
of the City of New York, 1942. 


Neyschutz, Louise— 
Jobs for the Physically Handi- 
. N.Y., Ackerman, 1944, 
$3.00. 


The Art Department of the Los An- 
geles Public Library, in collaboration 
with the Teachers’ Department and the 
Science Department, is compiling a list 
of books on arts and skills which may be 
of aid in rehabilitation. It is planned 
primarily for the use of instructors. 


The list will include general books on 
handicrafts, applied arts and design, 
handbooks on individual crafts, recent 
pamphlets and magazine articles. An 
attempt is made to concentrate on skills 
which will not only develop injured 
finger and hand muscles, but will have 
possibilities of providing a livelihood. 


McKAY 
BOOKMARK 


GENERAL 


PACIFIC TREASURE ISLAND. 
New Caledonia. By Wilfred G. 
Burchett. To understand New Cale- 
donia’s present importance, to enjoy 
its amazing history, to ‘visualize its 


natural wealth and beauty, you must 
read this book $3.00 
GORE AND GLORY. A story of 
American Heroism by Capt. Wm. 
Crawford, Jr., as told to Ted Saucier. 
A straight-forward account of a Fly- 
ing Fortress pilot's exploits and ex- 
periences in the South Pacific..$2.50 
LEARN BRIDGE FAST. By Shepard 
Barclay. Shortest course ever for 
absolute beginners to really learn 
$1.00 

THE BOOK OF THE PIGEON. 
Revised and enlarged edition. By 
Carl A. Naether. Complete and fas- 
cinating facts concerning the proper 
housing, feeding, breeding and 
training of pigeons. Over 70 varie- 
ties described and illustrated....33.00 


JUVENILES 


UNCLE SAM’S STORY BOOK. 
Comp. by ilhelmina Harper. 
Illustrated in color by Grace Paull. 
Ages 7 to 12 $2.00 

THUNDERBOATS, HO! By Ruth- 
erford Montgomery. A _ gripping 
adventure story of Lt. Mike Moran, 
U.S.N., and his small task force of 
PT boats sent to help Marines on a 
beachhead of Guadalcanal 

WARHAWK PATROL. By Ruther- 
ford Mon . The mystery of 
the hard luck of a Syne, outfit in 
North Africa ............ .-..$2.00 


For Further Information on the Above 
Books, Send for Descriptive Catalogue 


David McKay Co. 
Philadelphia 6" Ps 


1110 S. Wooster St. Los Angeles 
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LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION 


OF 


REMINGTON RAND INC. - 
“Everything for the Library” 


Library Furniture © Wood & Steel Shelving 
Museum and Display Cases e Library Supplies 
Visible Files © Safe-Cabinets 
“Library Special’ Remington Rand Noiseless Typewriter 


The perfect typewriter for Library use. 


Planning the Library 


Are you taking advantage of the Techni- 
cal Planning Service offered gratis by 
Library Bureau . . a service backed by 
years of experience and close cooperation 
with the American Library Association. 
Literature and further information upon 
request. 


out, tos 


LOS ANGELES 14 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
711 South Olive St. 41 First Street 
CALIFORNIA 
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ACADEMIC NOTES 


A very successful experiment in fresh- 
man orientation was made at San Jose 
when college opened in the autumn. 
Nine hundred freshmen, divided into six 
groups, were taken on a conducted tour 
of the campus. The tour included a 
visit to the Library, where the groups 
were again divided into smaller groups 
and conducted through the Library by 
members of the library staff. Depart- 
ment heads explained the special mate- 
rials and services of each department. 

Four studies of the college library have 
been completed by a subcommittee of 
the college Survey Committee. A fifth 
study on departmental libraries will com- 
plete the work of the committee. The 
college survey is part of a community- 
wide survey project. 

A recent gift to the Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries is the Webster Collec- 


tion of Social Anthropology, a valuable 
acquisition in the fields of folklore, an- 
thropology and history of culture. It 
numbers 1354 volumes and 1615 periodi- 
cal issues and includes some very rare 
material. Dr. Hutton Webster was pro- 
fessor of social anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 1907-1929 and a 
lecturer in sociology at Stanford Uni- 
versity 1933-1940. Dr. Webster has 
written extensively in both history and 
anthropology. 

The friends of the late Cardinal Good- 
win have started a book fund known as 
the Cardinal Goodwin Collection of 
American History. Proceeds of the gifts 
are to be devoted to the purchase of 
books in his field. From Dr. Goodwin's 
private library Mills College received one 
hundred and fifty volumes. This library 
was rich in books relating to the develop- 
ment of the West. Cardinal Goodwin 
was a member of the Mills faculty. 


CLASS “*A’? QUALITY 


Pre-Library Bound Books 


Low Cost €asy Books 
Edwin Allen Company 


1100 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Low Prices — Guaranteed Service 
SPECIALTY: LIBRARY AND SCHOOL ORDERS 


References on Request 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


5678 Miles Avenue 


Oakland 9, California 
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CHESTER THORNE Prompt 


3340 Yorkshire Road é f Vicient 


Pasadena, 8 
Service 


ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
P. O. Box 1158 
Walnut Creek 


Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Inc. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. 
Junior Literary Guild 


Literary Guild of America LEVINSON’S 


Garden City Publishing Co. 


Blue Ribbon Books SACRAMENTO 


THE OLD RELIABLES 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 

MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; May Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell at 
45¢; 10¢ disc. on dozen lots. Specify width wanted, 42, % 1, 2, 34% 
inches. : 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. 

In tins, Gallons, $2; Quart 60¢. In glass, Gallon $2.25; Quart 75¢. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Carried in two weights and six sizes each. Price list on applica- 
tion. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $3.60; Quart $1.20; 
Pint 75¢. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10; Quart $3; 4 ounces $1.50. 

ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 


126 
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SPEAKING FOR TRUSTEES 
(Continued from page 109) 


ing always, of course, that it is the 
librarian who is the administrator of the 
library, not he. 


THE ‘TRUSTEE WIDENS HIS VIEW AND 
HIS SCOPE OF SERVICE 


Nor will the trustee limit his concern 
to his own community. The better the 
library service there, the more zealous 
will he be in helping to extend service to 
the 35,000,000 people in the United 
States who are without library service. 
It may be possible for his own library 
to establish small branches, bookmobile 
service or trailer stations in outlying 
districts. If it is, the trustee will be 
alert to the need and to the possibility 
of extending the usefulness of his in- 
stitution. 


He will realize that trustees are po 
tentially the strongest force in this move- 
ment since they are numerically the 
largest group connected with libraries. 


He will therefore work through the 
library association of his own state and 
through the A.L.A. for wider library 
coverage, especially in rural districts; for 
organized regional planning that will 
consolidate services and make full use of 
existing agencies; and for state support 
for a program of extension. 


He will consider the plight of the lone 
librarian in the: small town, and will 
work to build up a strong state library 
agency which can offer her expert ad- 
vice, on call. 


THE TRUSTEE’S PLEDGE 


To the end that he may fulfill his legal 
obligations and may contribute to the 
Library's success in meeting the challeng- 
ing demands of the time, both in the 
community and in the nation, the Trus- 
tee affirms his intention of bringing to 
his job all the intelligence, energy, and 
enthusiasm that he can command. 


Catalogue of Royal Bookplates is the 
title of an unusually beautiful volume 
written by Christine Price and published 
recently by the Saunders Press. The 
author, custodian of the rare books in 
the University of California Library, is 
an authority on bookplates. Her critical 
and descriptive notes make a unique 
contribution to heraldic bookplate litera- 
ture, and at the same time open a fas- 
cinating bypath in historical lore. The 
book describes the royal bookplates in 
the Winterburn collection on the rare 
book room of the library of the San 
Francisco College for Women. Royal 
bookplates are rare at any time, and 
especially since thrones have been falling 
all over the world. This catalogue de- 
scribes 181 items, with illustrations of 
39 treasures from the collection. Among 
the engravings reproduced are the book- 
plates of Caroline Bonaparte, Queen 
Maud of Norway, the Duchess of Aosta, 
Alfonso XII of Spain and Nicholas II, 
the last czar of Russia. Copies of the 
book may be ordered from The Saunders 
Press, 1226 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
9, at $6.50 each. 


AN INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA AGENCY 


Giving Complete Subscription Service on Every Magazine and Newspaper 
Printed Anywhere in the World 


WE SOLICIT YOUR LISTS FOR QUOTATION 


LEIGH M. RAILSBACK 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Dept. A, Pasadena 5, California 
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BOOKBINDING 


for 


LIBRARIES and SCHOOLS 


EXCLUSIVELY 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


“We Know How” 
444 Bryant Street San Francisco 7 


California 
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